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280 William and Maey College Quaeteelt. 

Smith deserves much i^raise for her labors, and I cordially commend her 
work to the patronage of the public. Virginia has had 116 chief magistrates, 
and Miss Smith gives a neat biography of each. Besides these sketches, Miss 
Smith gives a number of very important public papers, among which the 
journal of the first House of Burgesses in 1619-'20 is especially interesting. 

Gkeat Commandebs — Genekal Johnston. By Robert M. Hughes. New York: 

D. Appleton and Company. 1893. 

Mr. Hughes is a great-nephew of General Johnston, and adds to extra- 
ordinary native power and force as a writer the zealous interest of a near rela- 
tive. The author's familiarity with military operations is very striking, and 
his graphic account of the scenes in which General Johnston bore so promi- 
nent a part seizes at once upon the imagination and the understanding. The 
fearful odds against which the South contended in the late war are vividly 
portrayed, and the forceful effect of the author's history is much increased 
by the temperate nature of his language and the care with which his facts are 
drawn from original documents. It is probable, however, that Mr. Hughes 
has dwelt too much on Johnston's difficulties with Davis. It is undoubtedly 
true that in spite of Davis's alleged hostility to Johnston, he gave him com- 
mand, in the outset, of the post where glory was most likely to be obtained— the 
Department of Northern Virginia, entrusted with the defence of the Confed- 
erate capital. It is also true that the retirement of Johnston from the com- 
mand of the army of the Department of Tennessee was greatly due to the 
popiilar clamor. That the removal was a great error is conceded by every- 
body. Mr. Hughes does not seem to appreciate in any particular Mr. 
Davis's difficulties, which must have been gigantic. When one compares the 
operations of the United States in the war of 1812 with the exertions of the 
South in the war of 1861-'65, the actions of the former appear almost like 
the work of pigmies, though the white population must have been about the 
same. That the South could equip such splendid armies, and display such 
prodigious enthusiasm, is one of the best vindications of its claim to inde- 
pendence. It made the war truly one of subjugation on the part of the 
North, and the term "rebellion" truly farcical. It was a war of nations. 
Mr. Hughes might also have saved some of his praise of Grant and Sherman 
for that noble Northern gentleman, George B. McClellan, who conducted war 
in our midst in the way that rendered illustrious the Union name. While 
he was in command here, there was no burning of private residences, no de- 
struction of private property; but his whole march up this Peninsula was 
accompanied with all the humanity worthy of a great general and the repre- 
sentative of a great people. It was reserved for such men as Wild, Wheeler, 
and company to convert the smiling face of the country into a howling wilder- 
ness of ruin. Mr. Hughes's knowledge of localities is intimate and correct. 
Some little defects may exist, e. g., his calling Kingsmill plantation (named 
from the original proprietor, Kichard Kingsmill, a member of the Virginia 
Assembly,) "King's Mill," and his failing to bring out other features of this 
section besides " impassable swamps, " and " extensive creeks " emptying into 
the rivers. It is equally true that between the creeks, crossing the Peninsula rib- 
like, the land is of a high-table character (except in the Pocosin district), ad- 
mirably adapted for cultivation and an abundant population. These little 
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matters, however, detract but slightly from the value of Mr. Hughes's work, 
which cannot be over estimated. 

Gkeat Commanders. — GenbbjIL Scott. By Gen. Marcus J. Wright. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 1894. 

The variety and length of service of the subject of this memoir must have 
made the work no easy task. Gen. Wright wields an able pen and his sketch 
is a decided success. The book, which is a duodecimo of 350 pages, is 
full of interesting facts, and Gen, AVright is especially to be congratulated 
on the happy effect of his summaries of circumstances in which the portrait of 
Scott is displayed at different times to the best advantage. It may be readily 
conceded that, perhaps with two exceptions (Gens. Jackson and Taylor), Scott 
was the ablest man of his profession, before the war, in America. But this 
general concession to the merits of Gen. Scott hardly justifies the extent of Gen. 
Wright's eulogies. Scott's life on the whole must have been a decidedly un- 
satisfactory one to himself. Scott figured in four wars, and of none of them 
was he the hero. Gen. Jackson bore off the honors of the war of 1812, Gen. 
Worth of the war with the Seminoles, Gen. Taylor of the war with Mexico, 
and his resignation followed close upon the disgrace of Bull Eun. Apart from 
his personal weaknesses — his admitted vanity and prejudices— there are some 
things in his conduct not at all creditable to him as a soldier, e. g., his 
playing sick in order to spy out the movements of the nullifiers (.61-64), his 
refusing to grant the request of the foreign consuls for time to permit the 
neutrals and women and children to withdraw from Vera Cruz in 1847 (page 
169), his levying money on the city of Mexico for the support of his army and 
running the Mexican revenues, and his weakness in noticing anonymous letters 
by which he provoked the quarrel with Gen. Worth. Nothing is more melan- 
choly than Scott's last days. He was physically disabled for three years, 
according to his own statement, and yet held on to his honors as commander- 
in-chief till he was actually ignored into resignation by McClellan and Lincoln. 
The former paid no attention to his orders, and the President's praise, when 
accepting his resignation, was cheaply given after studious failure to call 
McClellan to account. In addition, Scott could not help feeling that he 
was suspected by his Northern friends as a Virginian born, and that he had 
incurred the hatred of all his kin in Virginia for arraying himself with the 
enemies of his State, many of whom were filled with the resentments of gen- 
erations. 

Turning from Scott to the author, it may be objected that in some of his 
accounts Gen. AVright has failed to give the full historic significance. I specify 
the tariff and Texas measures. It is true that the Southern States disap- 
proved of nullification, and that even in South Carolina there was an anti- 
nullification party. But on the subject of the tariff and coercion there was but 
one sentiment throughout the South. A blow struck in 1833 and the whole 
South would have flown to arms, as it did in 1861. The issue would not 
have been doubtful at that time, even though a far more able President than 
Lincoln sat in the chair. Two things would have offsetted this disadvan- 
tage, the imperfect means of communication then existing, and the popula- 
tion of the sections, which was not so vastly disproportionate as in 1861. 
General Wright follows Benton in his account of the circumstances leading 



